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By George Bellows 



— Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott <G Co. 
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EVENING GROUP 
By Georc/G Belloxos 



-Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott d Co. 



Exhibitions at the Chicago Galleries 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



THE exhibition at Carson Pirie Scott's 
of late works by Henri, Bellows, 
Sloan and Glackens opens the new 
year appropriately with an event of really 
great moment. It is safe to say that no 
showing of paintings in Chicago this season 
will be more discussed nor more highly ac- 
claimed by critics of present-day sympa- 
thies. To many whose names and opinions 
are esteemed in the art world this is indeed 
the most important exhibition of the year. 
Some authorities will assure us that these 



are the supreme achievements of the mod- 
ern school, and that they may well be. Some 
of them indeed are undeniably more than 
that, notably 'The Widow" by Bellows 
which could be safely pronounced not only 
one of the triumphs of the modern school 
but a truly great work of art for all time. 
And this because it has in it something more 
than mere modernism. A great work of 
art is never made so by the peculiarities of 
its age alone but rather because in it these 
things are combined happily with funda- 
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mentals. Especially is this true of a work 
of representative art, which, to justify its 
name, must indeed represent something and 
that intelligibly at least. It is even to be 
preferred that a work of representative art 
should represent something worthy or beau- 
tiful, something that arouses noble thoughts 
or emotion or perhaps even bbth. Subject 
is therefore not entirely unimportant even 
in a work of art for, granted that a gifted 
man might paint a cancer or a rose with 
equal beauty of line and color, his choice 
of subject certainly would mark him as a 
man of either morbid or normal tastes and 
mentality. The one great necessity in a 
work of art is that it shall awaken aesthetic 
emotion and this is most readily possible if 
its subject has a universal appeal to some 
things in the normal range of human emo- 
tions in general. 

So to begin with ''The Widow" starts 
right with a subject that of itself awakens 
tender memories. It is the type of unnum- 
bered old mothers and grandmothers with 
the patient sorrow of age in their eyes. Of 
course subject alone does not make a great 
picture and even with this good beginning 
a bungler's work could have been as full of 
bathos as a sob song with its barber shop 
minors. Bellows however, is a master when 
the inspiration is upon him and in this lu- 
minous old face he has put a hint of the 
glory that shines from beyond. It is hard 
to recall any paintings of old flesh that is 
at once so true and so full of meaning. 
Here indeed are realism and symbolism 
blended with that touch which is genius. 
From a technical standpoint the picture is 
vyell-composed in'a'noble, simple and dig- 
nified arrangement harmonious with its 
theme. The color is beautiful, touches of 
rich hues in bits of brie a brae and a bou- 
(|uet of flowers gleaming delightfully among 
sombre shadows. It is truly a picture, a 
thing of beauty, interest, sentiment, charm 
and decorative value, depending not on the 
excellence of any one element but rather 
upon excellence in all and a most fortunate 



union and balance of elements throughout. 
Like all supremely great works of art it is 
one to which the humblest and the most cul- 
tured alike respond at the first glance and 
yet full of subtleties which repay long con- 
templation. 

Another picture with strong . emotional 
effect is "Amelia in Yellow" by Sloan. 
Whether or not it is a great work of art 
it is certainly a great prayer if not a sermon. 
Its psychological quality engrosses one first 
' for in . the anguished inquiry of the dark 
eyes we read all the tragedy of the sweat 
shops. Amelia is an anarchist and she has 
a good right to be one. The conditions of 
her life cry aloud for reparation if not for 
vengeance. If we will not help her we must 
fear her and pity her we dare not for she 
is a proud spirit suffering not from her 
own weakness but from the grinding injus- 
tice and inhumanity of man-made systems.. 
There are indeed pitiful touches in her at- 
tire. '*H^r little cap shows she thinks about 
skating if she had the time and could afford 
it," said a noted artist in a voice that vi- 
brated with deep emotion as he looked at 
the picture, and his words recalled the sor- 
rowful little figure which many a factory 
girl makes in sport clothes, worn partly be- 
cause they are often inexpensive though 
smart, and partly because they suggest the 
links and the courts, the green field, the ice 
or the blue water, where her heart is and 
where her youthful fancy disports itself 
only in dreams. 

As a mere bit of painting Amelia is not so 
great a work and as a decoration she might 
disturb with her wild sad eyes eternally 
searching our souls, however it must be ad- 
mitted that not all great pictures are of the 
pleasant variety and there are those who 
look upon them primarily as studies not or- 
naments. Even to those who hold that or- 
nament is a picture's first excuse for exist- 
ing Amelia could qualify, in a measure for 
color and lines, are at least not unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Robert Henri gives us superb bits of 
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IRISH LAD 

By Robert Henri 
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decoration and wonderful portraits full of 
the characteristics of individual and race in 
his Indian girls. Here his muse has found 
its affinit}^ in a primitive type to which his 
theories of color and simplicity of domi- 
nating elements are suited. Never were 
Henri's more beautifully and agreeably col- 
ored than in these canvases with all of their 
opportunities and excuses for a bold and 
daring hand. Their contrasts of gay and 
subdued tones are delightful and someway 
render them much more brilliant in effect 
than are those canvases of his in which 
bright red and green prevail more nearly 
throughout! The force and strength of 
contrast seems pot always to be so well con- 
sidered by moderns. His "Peg Rafferty, 
Dancer," and 'Trish Boy'' are also notable, 
the former occupying the position of honor 
in the galleries and ranking as a most im- 
portant Henri. It was the occasion of a 
discussion among critics as to its appro- 
priate and ultimate destination. Size, theme 
and color declare it to the discriminating as 
a gallery picture suitable for the permanent 
collections of the Art Institute or a large 
private collection rather than the living 
apartments of a home. It is the kind of 
work that dominates a large gallery and 
compels attention and admiration. It is 
beautiful, strong and bold, and full of dar- 
ing color. The figure is drawn and dis- 
posed in a manner that is not opposed to 
the academic and the flesh is soft and allur- 
ing. Whether or not it is sensuous is a 
matter of the state of mind of the observer. 
That it is so to the minds of many is noth- 
ing against it, in fact as is usual with Ha- 
waiian music and stage scenes this element 
constitutes a part of its charm. A great 
critic pronounced it more sensuous than 
Manet's ''Olympia." However, as the re- 
mark was struck out in the heat of argu- 
ment it cannot be regarded as a carefully 
considered or final statement. Indeed on 
reflection we perceive a very wide gulf be- 
tween the two and feel that they have little 
in common for "Olympia" suggests con- 



scious viciousness in the subject and a de- 
.sire on the part of the artist to be daring 
while 'Teg .Rafferty> .Dancer," .looks ;like a 
quick-wittedy shafp-torlguedr Irish girj who 
might earn her living at dancing and still be 
regular at mass and have- few sins to con- 
fess; then, top, there is no effort on the 
part of the artist to accentuate any sugges-i 
tion which her costume or . clothes might 
have. In fact, the picture is pervaded by a 
strong feeling, purely for beauty of line and 
color as ends in themselves, being more 
decorative than realistic. The Statement 
that "Olympia" engrosses one's eye and' 
mirid solely through beauty of color and' 
line is oil a par with the declarations of 
those droll people who claim to have read 
Boccacio's "Decameron" for its style alone.; 
One could however enjoy Henri's picture 
from a purely technical standpoint. ! 

For the landscapes in this group one 
must accord congratulations to Sloan who 
seems to have a better appreciation of the 
niceties of art in this field than have any 
of his fellow exhibitors. True, Bellows 
produces a canvas of unsurpassable color 
in "The Red Stallion," but it is the color,' 
not of nature but of enamel, while his ani- 
mals might be wooden toys for all their; 
semblance of life. However, they are most 
effective as spots in a decorative scheme 

■ and the entire canvas pleases one as a deco- 
ration. It is curious, fascinating, full of' 
beauty and of genius, but whether it is a 
great picture or a picture at all is a ques- 

, tion, being a work of decorative rather than 
representative art. It may, none the less, 
be ultimately most valuable both aestheti- 
cally and commercially as are tapestries and 
embroideries. Bellows' two other canvases, 
"The Circus" and "Easter Snow%" are much 
famed and admired, however to many they 
seem not to have exactly achieved the qual- 
ity on which a portion of their fame rests, 
that of action; the luminosity of the one 
and the color of the other, however, are 
charming. 

Glackens is a certain master of crowds 
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in motion. His bathing beach., scenes and 
his procession in the park are as nearly 
away from the stationary as painting can 
proceed. These and his girl in an armchair 
have all of the best qualities of the French 
Impressionist school, do not suffer by com- 
parison with the best works of Renoir and 
will have the same claim upon future great- 
ness. His little head is, however, most 
pleasing to those who do not find the lumi- 
nosity and motion of French impressionism 
entirely satisfying and complete as the 
raison d'etre of a picture. 

Sloan reaches the heights in "The Pic- 
nic,'' as fine a thing of its .kind as has ever 
been done and ranked by some as his great- 
est achievement. It is indeed an intricate 
subject amazingly well presented with its 
scattered and varied interest of whitened 
tree trunks and groups of frolicsome pic- 
nickers. 

Bellows gives us the best of his landscape 
art in the study of curious and tottering 
old buildings and crowds of boats, men and 
livestock by the water side. Here his slatey 
greys have a logical excuse and the whole 
scheme is subdued and restrained in color 
but of great richness. The curious forms 
of the old buildings compose a most pic- 
turesque group arid the life at the water's 
edge is full of fascination. 

The surprising thing about this exhibition 
is the conclusion one must inevitably reach 
upon careful analysis that its greatest- 
works depend for their greatness not on the 
advanced theories of these men: as to color 
and handling but upon their: adherence to 
age-old principles of art. Those :.ih'; which 
composition,' drawing or modeling, .as ^ one 
may be pleased to'callit, suitability of color; 
and! method 'of' theme, interesting bnappeal- 
iiig: subject, goodr color, harmony and' con- 
trast,' arermost'iiT evidence it will be found 
are, :,fiftier all, vthe- best pictures,^ while thos^ 
inri whidx mere Jnodfernism,^ is the doiiiinaht 
atea€trpn,::wit^^^ beidiscovered" to possess fa 
little- of .& "which" make, a 

tiling tiltf a smart wlien it is the latest fash- 



ion and incredible when it becomes passe. 

Strength and originality pervade them all 
and one finds nothing to criticize in the 
methods of statement when these are not 
put forward as ends in themselves. Style 
is, after all, only a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of. artistic concept and the value of a 
work of art depends first upon the excel- 
lence of the underlying motive. 

AT AEOLIAN HALL. 

BECAUSE the Art Institute at its reg- 
ular exhibitions cannot ppssibly com- 
prise within its walls all the pictures 
painted by Chicago artists, Mrs. William 
Blaine Munson evolved an idea for which 
the city of Chicago must compliment her. 
Her plan, very simple and benevolent both 
for the artist and for the people of Chicago, 
is : either to extend the wall space of the 
Art Institute at the current exhibitions or 
to secure some other good location in the 
city in order to prevent many capable art- 
ists from being buried alive all on account 
of lack of wall space in which to exhibit 
their works. 

Her first efforts along these lines have 
been crowned with success and had she en- 
joyed the. help of people who are interested 
in saving art and the artists from extinc- 
tion— ^as: Mrs. Munson. very, j u st 1 y ex- 
presses it — this exhibition might have been 
quite a surprise, not only to Chicago but 
probably to the whole country. For Mrs. 
Munson firmly beHeves that there are quite 
a number of artists with strong, intellectual 
creative power ; who i absolutely have, no 
chance to show their work— partly because 
they are. so. . 

Now this must be remedied instantlyj 
And the only solution lies in exhibitions of 
groups of artists with. the help^ of art lov- 
ers," art patrons, aiid: the public: ^ It is a 
. pity that at the ' first exhihition there was 
only one niah .who could truly- understand 
' the situation but, -fortunate that, this man 
: was Mr; H: H. rXddams, the manager of 
' the Aeolian.^ MxisicHall.,^ i 1.8 South Michi- 
gari Avenue," who ■ donated his entire -Idca- 
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AFTER TJJH MASS 
liy Angnsiwe G. Pall 



— Exhibited at Aeolian Hall, Chicago 



lion for the ])ur])Ose of this show. Let us fore had a chance to exhil^it and positively 

hope that many other husincss peo])le with deserve a recognition in the Chicago art 

suitable establishments will follow Mr. world, namely, Bela Ormo and Indiana 

Addams' example. No more beautiful or (nberson. Of these Bela Ormo is already 



harmonious setting for works of line art 
could have been secured than this lovely 
suite of richly furnished reception rooms 
and the large audience hall at the rear 
which a(lai)ted itself so well to the purpose 
of a ])icture gallery. .1 1 ere one might con- 



very well known abroad and his recognition 
here also is assured. In this exhibition with 
his "Sand-dunes" and "Along the Chicago 
River," he gives us sufhcient proof that 
he is a powerful and excellent painter. In- 
diana Ciiberson with her studies of the nude 



template some of the best offerings of mod- and two little portrait sketches makes it easy 

ern art as it exists among us. for one to understand that when she ex- 

Amongst the fourteen artists exhibiting hibited her works in the Corcoran Cial- 

at Aeolian Mall we find names that are well leries, or the National Academy of Design, 

known to us, Walter Lifer, Arvid Nyholm, or in Paris, or Madrid, the juries were well 

( iordon vSt. Clair, Paul Ilartlett, hvda Sterchi, aware of her abilitv. Gordon St. Clair's 



(icrald iM-ank, Raymond C. Johnson and 
(ieorge Seideneck. Then names that have 
only recently won mention as Louis Grell, 
C. liockner, Ch. M. Lesaar and Augustine 
J\all, and, hnally, two artists who never be- 
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"A Winter A'isitor," a nude in pastel and 
"The Ciypsy (iirl" need not be praised by 
us for the public is doing that sufficiently. 
Walter L'fer's Mexican landscapes are well 
chosen and ])ainted subjects handled by a 
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great man ; Paul Bartlctt's 
Cllouccster laiulscai^e also at- 
tracts attention but his still 
life, "The Red Lamp/' is 
truly great art. Eda Sterchi's 
t h r e e decorative ])aintings 
show not only good decora- 
tive sense but also good c|ual- 
ity for this kind of work, 
(lerald h'rank's "Aurelia" and 
"vStill J.ife" are very well 
painted, his "Still Life" being 
most original. Cieorge Sei- 
deneck's "St. L^es Harbour" 
and "]]avarian X'illage" show 
the fi n e sentiments of the 
artist. y\rvid Xyholm's "v\ 
Pleasant Hour" and a sunny 
forenoon are liked Ijy every- 
one. Raymond C. Johnson is 
a name that o u g h t to find 
more appreciation. Plis portrait "In Green 
and Brown" is art. His "Light" and "The 
Ixhythm of Wind," Ijoth very decoratively 
painted, are excellent. Louis (jrell's "Self- 
Portrait" and "hlamingoes" show strongly 
the talent of the ]minter. The latter, here- 
with rej^roduced, is one of those decorative 
arrangements which could prove most ef- 
fective as a note of accent or interest in 




GLOUC K .S 7 ' E R il A R. R O U 
Ily Paul Bartlett 



-Exhibited at Aeolian Hall, Cliieago 




ALONG THE CHICAGO RIVER 

Jill Held Orino — Exhibited at Aeolian Hall, Chivafio 



a well designed interior. Lesaar's Wis- 
consin landscapes and Idockner's decorative 
])ictures are much admired. iMnally, Au- 
gustine ]^all displays considerable ambition 
in his four canvases of Mexican life and 
greatly contributes to the success of the 
exhibition. 

We reproduce herewith some of the most 
approved offerings of this show among 
them "The Gyi)sy Chrl" by 
( iordon St. Clair. Plere we 
have a vibrant pointillist man- 
ner of painting subdued a bit 
to decorative ends. The effect 
is surprisingly good, live and 
s|)ontaneous. As might be 
expected the color is brilliant 
and dashing, in key with tlie 
suggestion of the theme. One 
may l)e here pardoned for no- 
ticing the framing of a picture 
for, in this instance, it is har- 
monious a n d beautiful, in- 
dicative of artistic feeling and 
thought, the inner expanse of 
the frame beinor ornamented 
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THE GYPSY GIRL 
By Gordon St. Clair 

— Exhibited at Aeolian Hall, Chicayo 



in little spots of color amid a curiously 
wrought design suggesting basket weaving 
or beaten metal. 

The Bartlett landscape which we present, 
is notable for an interesting pictorial com- 
position which lends itself admirably to the 
purposes of black and white and for truly 
delightful color which unfortunately can- 
not be herewith reproduced. It received 
the honor of purchase by the city of Chi- 
cago. Severar other canvases are also un- 
der municipal consideration. . Bela Ormo's 
Chicago river study surprises us with the 
poetic charm of its atmosphere and awakens 
us to the beauty of the great drama of life 
about us. Its greys are as fascinating as 
any Whistler ever beheld upon the Thames 
and its story of energy convincing with a 
little of the epic supplied in the background 
of our Titan among cities. 

Indiana Gibersbn- we infer f r o m her 
name, is a Hoosier and, if so, she is adding 
to the laurels of that already much-famed 
and feasted state. She is what one would 



have thought it impossible for any one to 
be in this day of constant intermingling of 
ideas and culture— original. One could not 
say that her work recalled that of any one 
else. It is of the modern school assuredly 
and yet whence this appreciation of grey 
and brown and of reds and greens that are 
those of oriental art rather than the raw 
palette of pure color. 

This is a time when we must look to in- 
dividual encouragement of art if it is to 
survive our day of grim danger. Much 
solace can be found in pictures for the sor- 
rows which so many of us soon shall feel 
and much satisfaction in the making of the 
world beautiful which we are now fighting 
to make free. 

It is an opportune time for persons of 
leisure and means and great commercial in- 
stitutions to take a direct and active part in 
the fostering and encouragement of art. 
The exhibition in Aeolian Hall we will hope 
is only the beginning of a series that shall 
do much toward securing for Chicago's 
younger painters the recognition and sup- 
port which their abilities deserve. 




HEAD OF A CHILD 

By Indiana Gibersoh ' 

— Exhibited at Aeolian Hall, Chicago 
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